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measure of the same Spirit in another. He that 
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[Continued from page 201.} 


Question. But is there to be no greatness, no} received a measure of the Spirit, in the same 
suthority among the disciples of Jesus, or in the | Spirit feeleth another’s measure, and owneth it 
church of Christ? Is every one to do what he | in its place and service, and knoweth its moving, 
will, to be subject to his own fancies and im-| and cannot quench it, but giveth way to it with 


aginations, to the 


heart? What a confused building will this be! | one to speak, the same Spirit moves in the other 
Surely this will not long remain a Zion ; but soon | to be subject and give way: and so every one 
become a Babylon, even a heap of disorder and ' keeping to his own measure in the Spirit, here 


confusion. 


Answer. There is to be no such kind of great-' spirit; and where this is wanting, it cannot be 
ness, no such kind of authority ; yet there is both | supplied by any outward rule or order set up in 
a greatness and authority suitable to the state of, the church by common consent : for that is flesh- 
disciples; suitable to that kind of kingdom where- | ly, and lets in the flesh, and destroys the true 
of they are. There are laws, there are govern- | order, rule, and subjection. 
ments, there are governors, there is ruling, and | The apostles and ministers of Christ come from 
there is subjection: butall in the Spirit; all suita- | Christ with a message of life and salvation, with 
ble to that which is to be governed; but no|a testimony concerning the good-will of God, and 
government of, or according to the flesh. As | his love to mankind; pointing out the way from 
Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, so the | death to life, from bondage to liberty, from wrath 
government of his church and people is not ac-| and destruction to peace and salvation. What 
cording to this world ; but as that which gathers | they have seen, what they have felt, what they 
in his Spirit, and that which is gathered is| have tasted, what they have handled, what they 
spiritual ; so that which is governed is the spirits 
of his people, and they are to be governed by his | declare abroad to others, as they are moved, as 
Spirit, and spiritually, and not after a fleshly | they are sent, as they are guided and assisted. 


manner. 


Thus Christ himself, though he ministered to | sciences in the sight of God. They open the 
his diseiples, yet he also was their Lord andj truth which they know; they give their testi- 
Master, and in the Spirit and life of the Father | mony in the moving, leading, and power of the 
ruled over them. And thus the apostles and 
other ministers of Christ had likewise, in the | demonstrate it to men’s consciences as it pleaseth. 
Spirit, the care of the churches, and authority in | They are nothing, they can do nothing, they can- ; 
the Lord, by his Spirit, to govern the spirits of | not convert any man to God ; but the power that 
his people : not to govern after a fleshly manner, | speaketh by them, the same power worketh in 
by their own wills : not to prescribe to them in a 
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a Spirit, to make their way into every one’s con- 


























The spirit of the prophets is subject to the 
Here is the government, here is the 














one feeling a measure of the Spirit in himself, is 
Amp eovunnem® wuien |e taught to own and be subject to greater 

















hath no measure of the Spirit of God, he is not 
| of God, he is none of Christ’s : and he that hath 


























inventions of his own corrupt joy and delight. When the Spirit moves in any 




















| can be no disorder, but true subjection of every 





















































have found redeem and deliver them, that they 














Now that which they preach to is men’s con- 




















Spirit, and they leave it to the same Spirit to 





























other men’s consciences at its pleasure. And 
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here is the beginning of the government of 
Christ in the heart; when his truth carries con- 
viction with it to the conscience, and the con- 
science is drawn to yield itself up to him, then 
he lays his yoke upon it, and takes upon him the 
guiding of it ; he cherisheth it, he cleanseth it, he 
comforteth it, he ordereth it at his pleasure ; and 
he alone preserveth it pure, chaste, gentle, meek, 
and pliable to the impressions of his Spirit. And 
as the conscience is kept single and tender to 
Christ, so his government increases therein ; but 
as it becomes hard, or subject to men’s wills, so 
another spirit gets dominion over it. 

Therefore the great work of the minister of 
Christ is to keep the conscience open to Christ, 
aud to preserve men from receiving any truths 
of Christ as from them further than the Spirit 
epens ; or to imitate any of their practices further 
than the Spirit leads, guides, and persuades them. 
For persons are exceeding prone to receive things 
as truths from those whom they have a high 
opinion of, and to imitate their practices, and 
so hurt their own growth, and endanger their 
souls. For if I receive a truth before the Lord 
by his Spirit make it manifest to me, I lose my 
guide, antl follow but the counsel of the flesh, 
which is exceeding greedy of receiving truths, 
and running into religious practices without the 
Spirit. Therefore the main thing in religion is 
to keep the conscience pure to the Lord, to know 
the guide, to follow the guide, to receive from 
him the light whereby I am to walk; and not to 
take things for truths because others see them to 
be truths; but to wait till the Spirit make them 
manifest to me ; nor to run into worships, duties, 
performances, or practices, because others are led 
thither ; but to wait till the Spirit lead me thither. 
“He that makes haste to be rich’ (even in re- 
ligion, running into knowledge, and into worships 
and performances, before he feel a true and clear 
guidance) “shall not be innocent:” nor the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless, when he comes 
to visit for spiritual adultery and idolatry. The 
apostles were exceeding tender in this point: for 
though they certainly and infallibly knew what 
was to be believed, yet they were not lords over 
men’s faith, but waited till he who is Lord of the 
faith would open the way into men’s consciences. 
They did not take upon them to be able to turn 
the key to let in truth and conviction into men’s 
spirits, (as men in these days have been too apt to 
undertake); but directed them to him who had 
the key, there to wait for the conviction and 
illumination of their minds, and so to re- 
ceive in, as they found him give forth to them. 

“ Let every man,” saith the apostle, “be fully 
persuaded in his own mind ;”’ take heed of re- 
ceiving things too soon, take heed of running 
into practices too soon, take heed of doing what 
ye see others do, but wait for your own partitular 
guidance, and for a full persuasion from God, 
what is his will concerning you. Though I know 
this to be a truth, yet do not ye receive it, till 
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God make it manifest to you; receive truth from 
his hand, stay till he give it you. Indeed the 
main matter in religion is to keep out the wrong 
part, the forward part, the bastardly birth from 
running into duties, catching of openings, and 
laying hold of promises ; and to feel the heir born 
of the immortal seed, to whom all belongs ; and 
that the other birth never afterwards get up above 
him, but be subdued and brought into subjection. 

Again, saith the apostle, take heed of doing 
anything “ doubtingly ;”” be not forward, be not 
hasty; wait for the leading, wait for the mani- 
festation of the Spirit. Be sure thou receive 
what thou receivest in faith, and practise what 
thou practisest in faith; for ‘ whatsoever is not 
of faith is sin,’ being an error from the principle 
of life, which is to guide ; and thereby thou losest 
ground and dishonorest Christ, and comest under 
condemnation. 

And so the apostle warns believers to take 
heed of drawing one another on too fast, or of 
judging one another in such things as some of 
them might have light in, others not. He that 
eateth, not to judge him that did not eat; and 
he that did not eat, not to judge him that did eat 
| Yea, in matters of worship, he that observed a 
day and kepta Sabbath, not to judge him that ob- 
served not aday or kept not a sabbath; for the 
Jews, which were truly converted, were yet hard to 
be drawn off from the observation of their sabbath, 
and could hardly bear with the believing Gentiles, 
who were never taught to keep their sabbath 
with them, but were taught to esteem every day, 
and sanctify it to the Lord, Rom. xiv. 5. And 
those who esteemed every day, and dedicated it 
to the Lord, (ceasing from sin, and resting to 
him : for under the gospel we are not to set up 4 
new type, but to enter by faith into the true rest, 
which is the substance of what the other signified), 
could hardly bear with them who observed a day. 
Even in the apostles’ days, Christians were too 
apt to strive after a wrong unity and uniformity 
in outward practices and observations, and to 
judge one another unrighteously in these things. 
And mark; it is not the different practice from 
one another that breaks the peace and unity, but 
the judging of one another because of different 
practices. He that keeps not a day, may unite 
in the same Spirit, in the same life, in the same 
love with him that keeps a day; and he who 
keeps a day, may unite in heart and soul with 
the same Spirit and life in him who keeps not 3 
day ; but he that judgeth the other because of 
either of these, errs from the Spirit, from the 
love, from the life, and so breaks the bond of 
unity. And he that draws another to apy 
practice, before the life in his own particular lead 
him, doth, as much as in him lies, destroy the 
soul of that person, ver. 15. This was the 
apostle’s rule, for every one to perform singly to 
the Lord what he did, and not for one to meddle 
with the light or conscience of another, (under- 
valuing his brother, or judging him because his 
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light and practices differed from his, chap. xiv. 
10,) but every one to keep close to their own 
measure of light, even to that proportion of faith 
and knowledge which God of his mercy hath 
bestowed on them. And here is the true unity 
in the Spirit, in the inward life, and not in an 
outward uniformity. That was not necessary 
in the apostles’ days, nor is it necessary now ; 
and that eye which so doats upon it, overlooks 
the one thing which is necessary. Men keeping 
close to God, the Lord will lead them on fast 
enough, and give them light fast enough ; for he 
taketh care of such, and knoweth what light 
and what practices are most proper for them ; 
but for men to walk on faster than the Lord 
holds forth his light to them, this overturns them, 
raising up a wrong thing in them, and the true 
birth hereby comes to suffer, to shrink, and to be 
driven back. And oh! how sweet and pleasant 
is it to the truly spiritual eye, to see several sorts 
of believers, several forms of Christians in the 
school of Christ, every one learning their own 
lesson, performing their own peculiar service, 
and knowing, owning, and loving one another in 
their several places, and different performances 
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wrong thing in the meantime had got up, which 
had caused them to swerve from the life, and from 
the simplicity. 

(To be concluded.) 





The testimony of Ferrishurg Monthly Meeting, 
concerning LYDIA DEAN, deceased. 


Our beloved friend, Lydia Dean, was the 
daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth Meader, and 
born in the town of Rochester, State of New 
Hampshire, 28th of Twelfth month, 1793. 

Her parents were members of the religious 

Society of Friends, and were concerned to train 
up their beloved children in the fear of the Lord. 
Very early in life she was sensibly visited by the 
light of Christ, and under the influence thereof, 
she was enabled to see the path in which she 
(ought to walk; fully believing she was called 
| upon to make various sacrifices, which, however 
| trying, she was strengthened to perform, and 
thereby obtained great peace of mind. 

As she advanced in religious experience, she 

| was made sensible that it would be required of 
her to testify of the goodness and mercy of her 
dear Redeemer. The apprehension of such an 























to their Master, to whom they are to give an ac-| engagement produced much exercise of mind, 
count, and not to quarrel with one another about | and a close trial of her faith, often adopting the 
their different practices ! Rom. xiv. 4. For this | language—<‘ My family is poor in Manasseh, and 
is the true ground of love and unity, not that|I am the least in my father’s house.” By en- 
such a man walks and does just as I do, but be- deavoring to dwell near her Divine Master, and 
cause I feel the same Spirit and life in him, and | to surrender all unto Him, the prospect contin- 
in that he walks in his rank, in his own order, | ued to ripen, and she became more impressed 
in his proper way and place of subjection to that. | with a sense of His wonderful goodness to the 
And this is far more pleasing to me, than if he | human family. After many conflicts and proving 
walked just in that rank wherein I walk: nay, | seasons, in the twenty-second year of her age, 
so far as I am spiritual, I cannot so much as de-| while on a social visit among her relatives in 
sire that he should do so, until he be particular- | Vermont, she was strengthened to give utterance 
ly led thereto by the same Spirit which led me. | in a public meeting to the following impressive 
And he that knows what it is to receive any|language: ‘Qh, may we be willing to come 
truths from the Spirit, and to be led into prac- under that power that brought again from the 


tices by the Spirit, and how prone the fleshly part 
is to make haste, and how dangerous that hasteis, 
will not be forward to press his knowledge or prac- 
tices upon others, but rather wait patiently till 
the Lord fit them for the receiving thereof, for 
fear lest they should receive and practice too soon, 
even in that part which cannot serve the Lord. 
And this I can truly say concerning myself, I never 
found my spirit forward to draw any, either to 
anything I believed to be true, or to any practice 
or way of worship I observed or walked in; but 
desired that the power and leadings of life might 
go before them, and was afraid lest men should 
receive things from my hand, and not from the 
Lord’s. Yea, and this I very well remember, 
that when I walked in the way of Independency, 
(as it hath been commonly called), I had more 
unity with, and more love towards, such as were 
single-hearted in other ways and practices of 
Worship, (whose spirits I had some feeling of in 
the true simplicity, and in the life), than with 
divers of such who were very knowing and zeal- 
ous in that way of Independency, in whom a 


dead our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; that 
as He lives we may live also.” 

In the year 1819, she joined in marriage with 
our friend William Dean, a member of Starks- 
borough Monthly Meeting, Vermont, and soon 
removed to reside with her husband. In the 
year 1825, they removed to Charlotte, within 
the compass of this Meeting. Though she was 
not frequent in public testimony, yet her minis- 
try was sound and lively, and was delivered in 
the simplicity of the Gospel. She was acknow- 
ledged a minister in the year 1829; and, with 
the approbation of Friends, soon after performed 
a religious visit to some of the scattered members 
in her own Quarterly Meeting. Afterwards, she, 
in the love of the Gospel, made several similar 
visits; and, in the year 1835, was liberated to 
perform a religious visit in the northern part of 
New England Yearly Meeting, and some 
of her own ; which service she accomplished, al- 
though in feeble health, to the relief of her own 
mind, and to the satisfaction of her friends. After 
her return, she was often engaged in visiting the 
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Meetings within the limits of her own Quarterly ; Baltimore Yearly Meetings; which arduous ser 
Meeting. vice she was enabled to perform, very much to 
In her religious movements, she was careful | her relief. Yet her mind was frequently drawn 
to watch the pointings of Truth, and her concern | again to view that field of labor; and, abiding 
to act in accordance therewith, brought her, at | under the exercise, she believed it required of 
times, to a close trial of faith. In the exercise | her again to visit many places within the limits 
of her gift, her mind was frequently directed | of Ohio, Philadelphia, and Baltimore Yearly 
towards individuals or families; a service for | Meetings, and to visit many families in those 
which she was peculiarly qualified. In the pros-| parts. For this service she was liberated in the 
pect of a religious engagement which she felt to | year 1845, and was strengthened to accomplish 
be required of her, her mind was drawn towards | the same, and return with the reward of sweet 
a familyremote from Friends, the head of which peace. In the year 1847, she attended New 
was a member of our Society. Some months | England Yearly Meeting and several meetings 
previous to leaving home, she remarked to her | constituting it. 
husband, that the day to visit said family was In 1849 a minute was granted her to make a 
clearly shown her. She pursued her prospect | general visit within the compass of that Yearly 
until within a few days of the time ; being then | Meeting, which she nearly aecomplished, but felt 
many miles distant, and naturally diffident of her | best satisfied to return home before it was en- 
own attainments, she yielded to the solicitations | tirely completed, on account of her impaired 
of her friends, to delay the intended family visit | health; and she subsequently expressed her be- 
a short time. She thereby missed seeing the | lief that she was released from the remaining 
Friend alluded to, who had been long confined | part of the prospect. 
by sickness, and was very desirous of having the; Her health continued to decline, although she 
company of some Friends ; and as his dissolution | was enabled to attend Meetings in her neighbor- 
drew near, he requested that his remains might | hood; and in the year 1850 she attended her 
be interred according to the custom of Friends, | own Yearly, Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, 
after keeping them three days—being firm in | and nearly all her particular Meetings; and con- 
the belief, that within that time some minister of | tinued generally to attend the latter, until the 
the Society of Friends would be at that place. | early part of Fifth month, 1851. At the last 


His funeral, however, was held the day following | Meeting she attended, she was strengthened to 


his decease, under the regulations of another 


religious society. Within the time he had men- 
tioned, Lydia Dean arrived in the neighborhood, 
and being informed of what had impressed his 
mind, and reflecting upon her own previous im- 
pressions, she was instructed by the coincidence, 


occupy her gift in a very impressive manner, and 
on returning home, she expressed a belief that 
| her work was done, and that she should not 
| attend another meeting. 

Her naturally delicate constitution was al- 
| fected more severely, and she was not able again 


and was led feelingly to realize the importance | to meet with her friends in that capacity. 


of attending closely to clear manifestations of | 


duty. 
Very different from the above was the result 


Her illness, which was lingering and distres- 
|sing, she endured with Christian resignation; 


=) . 
}and in the course of her sickness she was quali- 


of an unusual exercise she was brought into, in | fied to bestow counsel and encouragement to 
relation to a company of convicts on board of the | many individuals who visited her, and was often 
steamboat, as they were passing down Lake | engaged in supplication to the Throne of (race, 


Champlain; whom she was very deeply im- 
pressed with a concern to visit in the love of the 
Gospel. On application being made to the 
officer who had them in charge, he at first with- 
held his consent; but liberty was at length 
granted under certain restrictions. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, she was advised by some of her 
friends to decline the offer; but not feeling clear 
without moving as far as way was made, she 
realized that her precious Master was her front 
and rearward, and every obstacle was entirely 
removed, and utterance given, attended with a 
tendering flow of divine love, that made its wa 
into nearlyevery heart; and she was enabled 
humbly to enjoy true peace. 

In the year 1841, she obtained the sympathy 
and unity of her Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings, to pay a religious visit to Friends, and to 
some who were not in membership with them, in 
some parts of New York, Ohio, Philadelphia, and 


|} on behalf of herself, her friends and fellow crea- 
tures, the world over. 

A few days before her decease, she gave direc- 
tions concerning her funeral with composure, 
and appeared to be patiently waiting for her 
change. 

In passing through the conflicts that were 
allotted her, she was enabled to confide in that 
Power that had been her buckler and shield, 
often expressing her desire to be preserved in 
| faith and patience to the end. As that solemn 
moment drew near, she longed to be with her 
Holy Redeemer; and on the 18th of Tenth 
month, 1851, she departed this life—no doubt to 
enjoy that rest which is prepared for the 
righteous—aged nearly fifty-eight years. 

It may be truly said of this dear friend, that 
she faithfully labored for the promotion of right 
order in the Church, and watched with Christian 
concern any innovations, the tendency of which 
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That is right, sister ; help little brother, and you 
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was to lay waste the hedge that had been merci- | 
fully placed around it. 

She was a kind, affectionate wife, and a ten-| 
der, watchful mother; earnestly endeavoring to | 
cultivate in the youthful minds of her children 
a due sense of their great obligation to make an 
early sacrifice of their own wills to the will of 
our Heavenly Father. 


LITTLE KINDNESSES. 


Brothers, sisters, did you ever try the effect | 
which little acts of kindness produce upon that | 
charmed circle which we call home? We love 
to receive little favors ourselves, and how plea- | 
sant the reception of them makes the circle ! To| 
draw up the arm chair and get the slippers for | 
father; to watch if any little service can be ren-| 
dered to brother—to help brother to assist sister 
—how pleasant it makes home. 

A little boy has a hard lesson given him at 
school, and his teacher asks him if he thinks he 
can get it; for a moment the little fellow hangs 
down his head, but the next he looks brightly 
up. 


“T can get my sister to help me,” he says. 


are binding a tie round his heart that may save 
him in many an hour of dark temptation. 

“T don’t know how to do this sum, but brother 
will show me,’’ says another little one. 

“ Sister, I’ve dropped a stitch in my knitting; 
[ tried to pick it up, but it has run down, and I 
can’t fix it.’’ 

The little girl's face is flushed, and she watches | 
her sister with a nervous anxiety while she re- | 
places the “ naughty stitch.” 

“Oh, I am so glad!’ she says, as she receives 
it again from the hands of her sister, all nicely 
arranged ; ‘* you are a good girl, Mary.” 

“ Bring it to me sooner, next time, and then} 
it won’t get so bad,” said the gentle voice of | 
Mary. The little one bounds away with a light 
heart to finish her task. 

If Mary had not helped her, she would have 
lost her walk in the garden. Surely it is better 
todo as Mary did, than to say, “ Oh, go away, 
and don’t trouble me ;’’ or to scold the little one all 
the time you are performing the trifling favor. 

Little acts of kindness, gentle words, loving 
smiles, they strew the path of life with flowers ; 
they make the sun shine brighter, and the green 
earth greener; and He who bade us “ love one 
another,” looks with favor upon the gentle and 
kind-hearted, and he pronounces the meek bles- 
sed. 

Brothers, sisters, love one another. If one 
offend, forgive and love him still; and whatever 
may be the faults of others, we must remember 
that, in the sight of God, we have others as great, 
and perhaps greater, than theirs. 

Be kind to the little ones; they will often be 
fretful and wayward. Be patient with them, 
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and amuse them. How often a whole family of 
little ones are restored to good humor by an 
elder member proposing some new play, and per- 
haps joining in it, or gathering them round her 
while she relates some pleasant story. 

And, brothers, do you think, because you are 
stronger, it is unmanly to be gentle to your little 
brothers and sisters? True nobleness of heart 
and true manliness of conduct are never coupled 
with pride and arrogance. 

Nobility and gentleness go hand in hand ; and 
when I see a young gentleman kind and respect- 
ful to his mother, and gentle and forbearing to 
his brothers and sisters, I think he has a noble 
heart. 

Ah! many a mother’s and many a sister’s 
heart has been wrung by the cold neglect and 


stiff unkindness of those whom God has made 


their natural protectors. 

Brothers, sisters, never be unkind to one an- 
other; never be ashamed to help one another ; 
never be ashamed to help any one; and you will 
find, that though it is pleasant to receive favors, 
yet it is more blessed to give than to receive.— 
Sabbath School Advocate. 


BEAUTY IN THE HOME. 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
“ All beautiful things belong to all who love them.” 


Are our homes all they are capable of being 
in this respect? Are they as attractive to the 
young as we can make them? Are they the 
abodes of love and peace, of physical develop- 
ment and grace, of external as well as moral 
beauty? Are the best of them as truly and fully 
as they might be beautiful. 

I refer not to those palaces of splendor in our 
cities, mis-named homes, whose costly decorations 
are for ostentatious show, and fashionable and 
enviable display. But I do refer to the real 
homes of country and city where Christian cul- 
ture, and Christian economy, and the higher 
ends of life, enter into the plans and pursuits of 
the household. 

This is an utilitarian age, and in pursuit of the 
practical, there is a large class who overlook and 
ignore the zesthetical. 

~ To have a good home isa desideratum with 
many a household head, to whom it never oe- 
curs” that beauty, taste, and attractiveness are 
essential elements in a home, good in the highest 
sense of the word. There are many homes where 
high-toned principle, and all substantial com- 
forts, and industry, and the fear of God and love 
of man, and hopes for another life, find nurture 
and shelter, where there is nevertheless a serious 
want perceptible. The love and culture of the 
beautiful does not lend its attractions—the spirit 
of a cultivated taste finds no embodiment or ex- 
ression there. 

Household spirits may not be conscious of the 

cause, though they may feel the void. They 
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miss the spirit of beauty and of cheer, and tread a 
hard, practical, often wearisome round, impover- 
ished in spirit, when they might be enriched. 
Every home needs its sources of innocent recreat- 
ing amusements. Every home needs its objects 
of beauty. Every home needs and must have, to 
be truly a good home, a cultured and developed 
spirit and taste for something besides the practi- 
cal exclusively. 

In how many homes is the want of this felt, 
no less really because it is not defined. 

The wife feels it, when with drooping spirits 
and a wearied frame she sighs for rest and 
wishes her day duties were done. 

The children feel it, when they secretly think, 
but do not dare to say, that other homes are 
more attractive than their own. 

The husband feels it, and he shows it too, in a 
dwarfed and imperfectly developed character, and 
in the absence of that full flood of sunshine which 
plays and dances in those homes where material 
and moral beauty jointly reign. 

I do not plead for expensive beauty, I only ask 
for the Christian home, a recognition of the 
claims of the beautiful, and an appropriate and 
consistent expression of those claims. 

If the home edifice is plain and cheap, it may 
nevertheless express good taste. A pleasant ex- 
posure, if it can be commanded, cheerful and 
well planned rooms, neat and tasteful walls, even 
though the hangings are of the cheapest paper, 
the grassy yard, the cultured tree and shrub, the 
blossoming border where sweet flowers smile, the 
harmonious blending of colors and symmetry of 
forms in the furnishing of the house, even if the 
furniture is of common material and most fru-| 
gally cheap ; the studied and well selected dress, 
even though the fabric be the cheapest print or 
the plainest homespun, all may tend to nourish 
and culture the love of home, and to develope 
taste and love of beauty. 

Besides these, there are beautiful words to be 
learned and used. Every home may have word 
pictures, if the costly canvas is denied. “ Apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.’”” Free, musical, 
pleasing words of expression are among the very 
beautiful things of a beautiful home. Graceful | 
manners, too, are not expensive, they are cer- 
tainly very beautiful in a home, more beautiful 
there than any where else. And so are beauti- 
ful faces. No matter what features may have 
been given or denied by nature, home faces may 
and should be beautiful. Culture, thought, holli- 
ness and love will lend a radiance and a serenity 
and a beauty to the plainest human face. I think | 
it is the imperative duty of every one, especi- | 
ally every woman, to be beautiful, at least in the | 
eyes of her own home circle. 

I also believe it to be the duty of every hus- 
band and father to cultivate and gratify a pro- 
perly regulated taste in his family, as much as it 
is to provide for their common every day wants. 
I pity the family whose husband and father is 





“fully persuaded in his own mind,” that he 
has discharged his whole duty, when bread and 
butter, shelter and clothing, the elements of a 
plain education, and religious and moral instrue- 
tion have been furnished, and who counts ‘inno- 
cent and appropriate recreations and reasonable 
objects of beauty, and the cultivation of taste, 
among the superfluities of life. 

How many a son has sought away from a home 
that had such a father, for sources of pleasure he 


| could not find there, and instead of finding 


what he sought he has encountered ruin and 


| death. 


How many a daughter has left such a home 
for, perhaps, a pourer one, at the first proposal 
for her hand, however unsuitable, simply because 


| her home was not strong in its attractiveness. 


A long mismated life may have taught her the 
folly of her choice and to appreciate the virtues 
of her early home, even with all its defects, but 
the consequences of those defects must be borne 
through life. 

Many good men there are who sincerely de- 
sire and earnestly labor for the good and happi- 
ness of their households, who are so contracted 
in their views that they can never be made to 
understand the less material wants of those de- 
pendent on them, which nevertheless, are not 
always the least real wants. They carry on their 
exterior and diffuse through their homes a hard, 
ungraceful, unattractive aspect and spirit. Some- 
times they name their course, “ Christian econo- 
my.” Perhaps the author of their minds calls 
it something else, and counts as defects, what 
they estimate as virtues, in themselves. 

If fathers and mothers would sacrifice more to 
make their homes seem beautiful and attractive 
to their children, how mightily would they 
strengthen the influence of those homes; and 
their reward would be more happy, better de- 
veloped, more good and beautiful sons and daugh- 
ters. 

The other Home, for which we look and train 


_ our loved ones, is one of radiant beauty, as well 


as of holiness and love. Let us learn to love 
here, what we shall hope to rejoice in there. 

In our poor way, and with our limited and im- 
perfect means, let us strive to surround our 
homes, and cultivate the spirits that abide there, 


| with all the elements of beauty we can command, 


without sacrificing claims higher than those the 
beautiful have upon us. Let beauty have a seat 


| of honor in our households, and breathe her spirit 


of cheer, within and without. Talk about her, 
ye home guardians. Woo her, love her, and she 
will adorn your homes and ennoble and bless 
their inmates. 

“ Our Father” loveth beauty, why should not 
we? He spreads it all around the earthly homes 
of his human children, lavishly, ungrudgingly. 

Let us, as we may have it in our power, appro- 
priate the beauty he bestows, and honor him in 
our homes by gracefully recognizing its power, 
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and joyfully making its influence felt in the 
homes and hearts and lives of those committed 
to our care.—Advocate and Guardian. 


From the National Era. 
THE LAST WALK IN AUTUMN. 
By Joun G. Wuirtier. 


O’er the bare woods, whose outstretched hands 
Plead with the leaden heavens in vain, 
I see, beyond the valley lands, 
The sea’s long level dim with rain. 
Around meall things, stark and dumb, 
Seem praying for the snows to come, 
And, for the summer bloom and greenness gone, 
With winter’s sunset lights and dazzling morns atone. 


Along the river’s summer walk, 
The withered tufts of asters nod; 
And trembles on its arid stalk 
The hoar plume of the golden-rod. 
And in the wind, that fails to stir 
The azure-studded juniper, 
The silver birch its buds of purple shows, 
And scarlet berries tell where bloomed the sweet wild 
rose! 


With mingled sound of horns and bells, 

A far-heard clang, the wild geese fly, 
Storm-sent, from Arctic moors and fells, 
Like a great arrow through the sky, 

Two dusky lines converged in one, 
Chasing the southward-flying sun ; 
While the brave snow-bird and the hardy jay 
Call to them from the pines, as if to bid them stay. 


I passed this way a year ago: 
The wind blew South; the noon of day 
Was warm as June’s; and save that snow 
Flecked the wild mountains far away, 
And that the vernal-seeming breeze 
Mocked faded grass and leafless trees, 
| might have dreamed of summer as I lay, 
Watching the fallen leaves with the soft wind at play. 


Since then, the winter blasts have piled 
The white pagodas of the snow 
On these rough slopes, and, strong and wild, 
Yon river, in its overflow 
Of spring-time rain and sun, set free, 
Crashed with its ices to the sea; 
And over these gray fields, then green and gold, 
The summer corn has waved, the thunder’s organ 
rolled. 
Rich gift of God! A year of time! 
What pomp of rise and shut of day, 
What hues wherewith our Northern clime 
Makes autumn’s dropping woodlands gay, 
What airs outblown from ferny dells, 
And clover-bloom and sweet-brier smells, 
What songs of brooks and birds, what fruits and 
flowers, 
Green woods and moon-lit snows, have in its round 
been ours! 


I know not how, in other lands, 
The changing seasons come and go; 
What splendors fall on Syrian sands, 
What purple lights on Alpine snow! 
Nor how the pomp of sunrise waits 
On Venice at her watery gates ; 
A dream alone to me is Arno’s vale, 
And the Alhambra’s halls are but a traveller’s tale. 


Yet, on life’s current, he who drifts 
Is one with him who rows or sails; 
And he who wanders widest, lifts 
No more of beauty’s jealous veils 
Than he who from his doorway sees 
The miracle of flowers and trees, 
Feels the warm Orient in the noonday air, 
And from cloud minarets hears the sunset call to 
prayer! 


The eye may well be glad, that looks 
Where Pharpar’s fountains rise and fall ; 
But he who sees his native brooks 
Laugh in the sun, has seen them all. 
The marble palaces of Ind 
Rise round him in the snow and wind; 
From his lone sweet-brier Persian Hafiz smiles, 
And Rome’s cathedral awe is in his woodland aisles. 


And thus it is my fancy blends 
The near at hand and far and rare ; 
And while the same horizon bends 
Above the silver-sprinkled hair, 
Which flashed the light of morning skies 
On childhood’s wonder-lifted eyes, 
Within its round of sea and sky and field, 
Earth wheels with all her zones, the Kosmos sfands 
revealed. 


And thus the sick man on his bed, 
The toiler to bis task-work bound, 
Behold their prison-walls outspread, 
Their clipped horizon widen round ! 
While freedom-giving fancy waits, 
Like Peter’s angel at the gates, 
The power is theirs to baffle care and pain, 
To bring the lost world back, and make it theirs again! 


What lack of goodly company, 
When masters of the ancient lyre 
Obey my call, and trace for me 
Their words of mingled tears and fire! 
I talk with Bacon, grave and wise; 
I read the world with Pascal’s eyes ; 
And priest and sage, with solemn brows austere, 
And poets, garland-bound, the Lords of Thought, 
draw near ! 


Methinks, oh friend, I hear thee say, 
‘In vain the human heart we mock ; 
Bring living guests who love the day, 
Not ghosts who fly at crow of cock! 
The herbs we share with flesh and blood, 
Are better than ambrosial food, 
With laurelled shades.” I grant it, nothing loth, 
But doubly blest is he who can partake of both. 


He who might Plato’s banquet grace, 
Have I not seen before me sit, 
And watched his puritanic face, 
With more than Eastern wisdom lit ? 
Shrewd mystic ! who, upon the back 
Of his Poor Richard’s Almanack, 
Writing the Sufi’s song, the Gentoo’s dream, 
Links Menu’s age of thought to Fulton’s age of steam ! 
Here, too, of answering love secure, 
Have I not welcomed to my hearth 
The gentle pilgrim troubador, 
Whose songs have girdled half the earth ; 
Whose pages, like the magic mat 
Whereon the Eastern lover sat, 
Have borne me over Rhine-land’s purple vines, 
And Nubia’s tawny sands, and Phrygia’s mountain 
pines ! 
And he, who to the lettered wealth 
Of ages, adds the lore unpriced, 
The wisdom and the moral health, 
The ethics of the school of Christ : 
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The statesman to his holy trust 
As the Athenian archon just, 
Struck down, exiled like him for truth alone, 


Has he not graced my home with beauty all his own? 


What greetings smile, what farewells wave, 
What loved ones enter and depart ! 
The good, the beautiful, the brave, 
The Heaven-lent treasures of the heart ! 
How conscious seem the frozen sod 
And beechen slope whereon they trod ! 
The oak leaves rustle, and the dry grass bends 
Beneath the shadowy feet of lost or absent friends. 


Then ask not why to these bleak hills 
I cling, as clings the tufted moss, 

To bear the winter’s lingering chills, 
The mocking spring’s perpetual loss. 

I dream of lands where summer smiles, 

And soft winds blow from spicy isles, 


But scarce would Ceylon’s breath of flowers be sweet, 


Could I not feel thy soil, New England, at my feet ! 


At times I long for gentler skies, 
And bathe in dreams of softer air, 
But home-sick tears would fill the eyes 
That saw the Cross without the Bear. 
The pine must whisper to the palm, 
The north wind break the tropic calm ; 
And with the dreamy languor of the Line, 


The North’s keen virtue blend, and strength to beauty 


join. 


Better to stem with heart and hand 
The roaring tide of life, than lie, 
Unmindful, on its flowery strand, 
Of God’s occasions drifting by! 
Better with naked nerve to bear 
The needles of this goading air, 
Than, in the lap of sensual ease, forego 
The Godlike power to do, the Godlike aim to know. 


Home of my heart! to me more fair 
Than gay Versailles or Windsor’s halls, 
The painted, shingly town-house where 
The freeman’s vote for Freedom falls ! 
The simple roof where prayer is made, 
Than Gothic groin and colonnade; 
The living temple of the heart of man, 


ny 


lan! 


More dear thy equal village schools, 
Where rich and poor the Bible read, 
Than classic halls where Priestcraft rules, 
And Learning wears the chains of Creed ; 
Thy glad Thanksgiving, gathering in 
The scattered sheaves of home and kin, 
Than the mad license following Lenten pains, 


Or holydays of slaves who laugh and dance in chains. 


And sweet homes nestle in these dales, 
And perch along these wooded swells ; 
And, blest beyond Arcadian vales, 
They hear the sound of Sabbath bells ! 
Here dwells no perfect man sublime, 
Nor woman winged before her time, 
But, with the faults and follies of the race, 


Than Rome’s sky-mocking vault, or many-spired Mi- 





Then let the icy North wind blow 
The trumpets of the coming storm, 

To arrowy ‘leet and blinding snow 
Yon.slanting lines of rain transform. 
Yonng hearts shall hail the drifted cold, 

As gaily as I did of old; 
And I, who watch them through the frosted pane, 
Unenvious, live in them my boyhood o’er again. 


And I will trust that He who heeds 
The life that hides in marsh and wold, 
Who hangs yon alder’s crimson beads, 
And stains these mosses green and gold, 
Will still, as He hath done, incline 
His gracious care to me and mine ; 


Grant what we ask aright, from wrong debar, 


And, as the earth grows dark, make brighter every 
star ! 


I have not seen, I may not see, 
My hopes for man take form in fact. 
But God will give the victory 
In due time ; in that faith I act. 
And he who sees the future sure, 
The baffling present may endure, 
And bless, meanwhile, the unseen Hand that leads 


The heart’s desires beyond the halting step of deeds 


And thou, my song, I send thee forth, 
Where harsher songs of mine have flown ; 

Go, find a place at home and hearth 
Wherein thy singer’s name is known ; 

Revive for him the kindly thought 

Of friends ; and they who love him not, 


Touched by some strain of thine, perchance may take 
The hand he proffers all, and thank him for thy sak 
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History oF THE SHAWNEE INDIANS.—A 


book of 316 pages, from the press of Ephraim 


Morgan & Sons, Cincinnati, entitled “ History 


of the Shawnee Indians, from the year 1681 to 


1854, inclusive, by Henry Harvey, a member 


of the Religious Society of Friends,’ has been 


placed in the hands of the Editor. 

In the first chapter, the author presents Wm 
Penn’s description of the Indians with whom he 
had connection, the Shawnees being one of the 
tribes, and he then follows this tribe in its wan- 
derings, wrongs and sufferings to its present lo- 
cation in Kansas. A sketch is given of the 
successive treaties, between the U. 8. Govern- 
ment and the Indians, to which the Shawnees 
were a party, and of the most interesting circum- 


stances attending them. The author resided 


Old home-bred virtues hold their not unhonored place. | several years in the immediate vicinity of the 


Here manhood struggles for the sake 
Of mothér, sister, daughter, wife, 
The graces and the loves which make 
The music of the march of life ; 
And woman, in her daily round 
Of duty, walks on holy ground. 
No unpaid menial tills the soil, nor here 
Is the bad lesson learned, at human rights to sneer. 


Shawnees, both in Ohio and Kansas, as Super- 
intendent of the schools established by Friends 
for the Indian children, and was thus enabled 
to give, in a plain and unpretending manner, 
much interesting information from his own ob- 


servation and personal knowledge. Warmly at- 
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tached to the Indians, and deploring the many 
deceptions and wrongs to which they have been 
subjected, he bears the following testimony to 
their character :— 

“Tn all my intercourse, I have found them 
a noble, generous-hearted, honest, and even con- 
fiding people ; of strong minds, powerful intel- 
lect, warmly attached to their friends, ever true 
to their word in matters of interest, when treated 
fairly, and patient under suffering.” 

Henry Longstreth, 347 Market street, Phila., 
has the book for sale, price 75 cents, and will 
send it by mail post paid on receipt of that sum. 


COLLEGE PROPOSED IN Kansas.—A grati- 
fying evidence of a change in the affairs of Kan- 
sas, and also of the active, persevering charac- 
ter of at least a portion of its population, is ex- 
hibited in the recent steps taken at Lawrence to 
organize a College. A large meeting of citizens 
from different parts of the territory has been 
held, at which thirteen Trustees, including Gov. 
Geary, were appointed, and six persons were 
selected to memorialize Congress for an appropri- 
ation of land. The Governor being unable to 
attend the meeting, wrote a letter, in which he 


REVIEW. . 


from the more rigorous climate of the North and 
East. 


Tue CuLtIvation or Corron IN AFRICA.— 
Many of our readers, beside a valued friend who 
writes despairingly on the subject, will be in- 
terested in learning that the English government 
and English manufacturers continue to look 
towards Africa as a promising field for the cul- 
ture of cotton. A late account states, that the 
government has been conferring with the Envoy 
of the Pacha of Egypt relative to the increase of 
the cultivation of cotton in that country. Thomas 
Clegg, of Manchester, one of the most active 
persons engaged in seeking new cotton lands, 
went a year ago on a mission to the Bey of Tunis 
to urge the importance of cultivating the cotton 
plant. He has addressed a letter to the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, from which it 

| appears that cotton can be produced of excellent 
| quality on both the northern and western coasts, 
| and the only question is one of cheapness, which 
lit is hoped will yet be solved satisfactorily. 
English agents have been sent among the native 
tribes on the west coast of Africa with the same 


| object, and they report a good prospect of suc- 


says :—‘‘ The project meets my hearty approba- | cess. 


tion, and I shall rejoice to see the citizens of the 
Territory, without distinction of party, unite in 
petitioning Congress for such an endowment of 


public land as will enable us to establish in this, | 


the geographical centre of the Union, such an 
educational institution as will be an honor to the 
country, and a constant source of blessing to our 
children. 

“T shall be most happy to unite with the people 
of Kansas in any measures which shall most ef- 
fectually secure this desirable object.” 

Among the reasons for immediate action it is 
stated that there is no suitable institution for the 
education of the sons and daughters of Kansas 
in any neighboring State; that the erection of 
suitable buildings for such an institution would 
furnish employment to many citizens who 
would otherwise be objects of charity, in conse- 
quense of the spoiling of their goods by inva- 
ders ; that an institution of learning in Kansas 
would invite a very desirable class of immigrants 
for settlement, and that a first rate College, lo- 
cated in the mild and healthful climate and un- 
rivalled scenery of Kansas, would become the 
resort of the invalid student, as well as others, 


“The natives of the Yoruba country have been 
very successful in growing cotton, and the chiefs 
|of Abbeokuta have more on hand than the Eng- 
| lish agents on the spot have the ability to pur- 
chase, and the belief is strongly expressed that 
| it is practicable to open a large cotton growing 
region here, and by this means also break up 
the slave trade, which is now mainly carried on 
in that quarter. It is deemed quite as feasible 
to increase the supply of cotton by engaging the 
native tribes in its cultivation, as it has already 
been proved that the supply of palm oil could be 
increased. The palm oil product, from a very 
insignificant beginning, has now become a trade 
of great magnitude. The palm oil of Africa, says 
the London Times, now competes with the tallow 
of Russia and of Australia; in like manner its 
cotton will one day compete with the cotton of 
America and India ; and if, by a wise encourage- 
ment of free labor, we can show that its market- 
able results are cheaper and better than the tallow 
produced by Russian serfs, and the cotton pre- 
pared by American negroes, we shall have the 
satisfaction of giving decisive blows to slavery in 
three quarters of the globe at once.” 


The French government is stimulating the 
cultivation of cotton in Algeria, but thus far 
with only partial success, not from any defect of 
soil or climate, but from the neglect of enlisting 
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native labor. A special correspondent sent by 
the London Times to Africa, describe the “streets 
of every town in Algeria as placarded with large 
bills setting forth the prizes, from the Emperor’s 
prize of 20,000 francs, with intermediate prizes 
which it would take half a column to enumerate, 
down to the gold and silver medals of the So- 
ciety of Mulhouse. The government provides 
the seed gratis for three years, and buys up all 
the cotton grown at ahigh price. The sum 
total of all the land in Algeria, which at the 
last published returns was cultivated for cotton, 
was 1000 acres, and for the produce of this the 
government paid $60,000.” 


GiraRD CoLLeGcE.—It has been remarked as 
one of the hopeful features of the present day, 
that a liberal education is no longer generally 
regarded asa bar to the successful pursuit of 
trade, agriculture and other industrial employ- 
ments. To this change in public sentiment may, 
in some measure, be attributed the adoption of 
the public school system in many States, and the 
establishment of various college institutions on a 
charitable and benevolent basis. Of the latter 
class, the Girard College of this city occupies a 
prominent place, and it is gratifying to learn that 
its present condition is in all respects prosperous. 

On a late occasion premiums were awarded to 
the pupils; and in order to encourage every pu- 
pil, they were given not only to those who had 
attained the higher degrees of merit, but to all 
who exhibited improvement over their standing 
at the close of the previous year. It was an- 
nounced by President Allen that the number of 
pupils is 310, and that no instance has occurred 
in which the interposition of the Committee on 
Discipline had been required. There have been 
no deaths, no serious sickness and no expulsions. 
Over one hundred and fifty-seven boys have been 
indentured agreeably to the plan prescribed by 
Stephen Girard, and satisfactory reports have 
been received of a large portion of them. Ar- 
rangements are in progress by which the number 
of pupils may be increased during the present 
year to four hundred. 


PHonocrapny.—The communication on the 
subject of Phonography is introduced to the 
readers of the Review at the request of a Friend 
who, from a strong conviction that the art is one 


of very great importance and usefulness, has la- 
bored most earnestly and successfully for its ex- 
tension. Thoroughly versed in its practice as 
well as its theory, he speaks of what he knows, 
and his recommendation is entitled to 
weight. 


great 


The various publications designed to impart 
instruction in Phonography may be obtained at 
the Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Marrizp,—At Friends’ Meeting House, in Shelby, 
Orleans Co., N. Y., on the 26th of Eleventh month, 
1856, NatHan Pops to Auey Ne.uist, both of the same 
place. 


, At Friends’ Meeting House in Elba, Genessee 
Co., N. Y., on the 25th of Ninth month, 1856, ALLEN 
Mason, of Shelby, to ExizaneTa Preston, of Batavia. 


For Friends’ Review. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


Speech, the means of expressing ideas and feel- 
ings, is evanescent and fleeting, but writing, is a 
means of recording, preserving, and disseminat- 
ing them. 

Other things being equal, a nation’s advance- 
ment in civilization is in the proportion in which 
the accumulated wisdom and experience of the 
few can be made accessible to the many; and to 
a greater degree in the proportion in which the 
acquired wisdom of one age is preserved and used 
by the succeeding. Hence the importance of 
employing those means by which this end can 
be best secured. 

The expression of thought, by speech, has 
always been fluent; but its representation by 
written symbols has been an art of exceedingly 
slow growth ; and is as yet but imperfectly de- 
veloped. 

The history of every nation shows that its ad- 
vancement in civilization has always been accom- 
panied by a corresponding improvement in its 
use of what is justly termed the “science of 
letters.’ The improvement, and increased em- 
ployment of writing and printing, are alike the 
cause and the effects of civilization. 

If the common alphabetic writing and printing 
of the nineteenth century be compared with the 
uncouth hieroglyphies of the early Egyptians, 
or the characters employed by the Turkish, 
Persian and Chinese nations of the present day, 
it will be seen that the difference in the systems 
of writing, with respect to their legibility, fluency 
and completeness, affords a conclusive illustra- 
tion of the difference in the degree of civiliza- 
tion attained by the respective nations. 

But the system of longhand writing at present 
employed, is far from answering all the re quire- 
ments of the social and mental existence of the 
nineteenth century. A method is needed which 
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shall make the representation of words by written | Address delivered before the Haverford Euethean 
characters as facile and easy as is their expres-| Association, at Haverford College. By 
sion in speech ; a system, in short, which shall} THomas Cuasz, A. M., Professor of Greek 
combine the legibility and distinctness of long-| and Latin. 
hand, with the brevity and facility of shorthand. (Concluded from page 301.) 

Such a system would enable students at high} ‘What a piece of work,” says the bard who 
schools and colleges to secure a verbatim record | read human nature with the profoundest and 
of the valuable information daily presented in the ! keenest vision—“ What a piece of work is a man! 
professors’ lectures, and which the unassisted | How noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! 
memory is wholly unable to retain. The im- | in form and moving how express and admirable! 
portance of such information for present use, and | in action, how like an angel! in apprehension, 
as a treasury for future reference, cannot well be | how like a god! the beauty of the world! the 
over estimated. It would enable the young man | paragon of animals!’ And, if we have been 
and woman, after leaving school, and when thrown | endowed with these wondrous and infinitely varied 
upon their own resources for the further acquire- | faculties, it was not that they should be suffered 
ment of knowledge, to secure the information, | to rust in idleness, but that they should all be 
which is presented in lectures and discourses, to | called forth, developed and cultivated to their 
make notes and memoranda, with the ease and | fullest extent, to God’s glory and the benefit of 
rapidity of speech ; and to treasure up much in- | our fellow men. Some of the most important 
formation, which is now lost, through the in-|and substantial of these are exercised in your 
ability to write more than one sixth to one tenth | regular studies ; but there are others whose cul- 
as fast as the usual rate of utterance. tivation cannot be neglected—among which I 

That such means of recording thought, as | would mention particularly, the Taste, the Fancy, 
philosophic as it is efficient, is possessed in the | and the Imagination. There is a boundless worla 
system of writing termed Phonography, is known | of beauty which lies within our reach, but to 
to the large number who now daily use it ; not to | which too many of us never open our eyes ; high 
the entire exclusion of longhand, but for the very | intellectual delights, transcending all the enjoy- 
many purposes, for which longhand is not avail- | ments of sense, leaving the mind fresher, purer, 
able. and nobler after every gratification, dignifying 


A plain statement of the uses and value of |and exalting our moral nature. Youth is the 
this art, by those who have for sometime been | season when the pulses throb most warmly, and 


accustomed to employ it, must appear like ex- | the spirit thrills with keenest sensibility to these 
aggeration to those who are unacquainted with | pure excitements and these high delights—de- 
its utility. lights to be sought, not only for the innocent 

Two years ago, without debate, a resolution was | pleasure of their indulgence, but also—and I say 
passed by the Controllers of the Public Schools in | it seriously—as a duty to ourselves, and in grati- 
Philadelphia, directing that further instruction | tude to our merciful and benevolent Creator, 
in Phonography should not be given in the High | who made us capable of them, and designed them 
School. The friends of the art petitioned the | to elevate, adorn, and dignify His creatures. 
Board to appoint a committee to inquire into the | Explore, then, the rich mines of ancient poetry 
propriety of rescinding the resolution. A com-| and eloquence, and drink deep at the fountains 
mittee was appointed, and testimony brought for- | of English song. Refresh yourselves with the 
ward showing conclusively the valuable effects of | simple nature and shrewd sense of Chaucer; 
the instruction, both in the school and after|wander in the fairy and enchanted world of 
graduating. The resolution was rescinded, and | Spenser; let the trumpet blasts of high-souled 
an increased portion of time has since been given | Milton stir the very depths of your souls; spurn 
to the study, and the committee in their Report | not the noble vigor of Dryden, the polished wis- 
recommended that Phonography be introduced | dom of Pope; linger amid the healthy scenes of 
also into the Normal Training Schools. Cowper, the genial Christian poet ; dwell long on 

That Phonography has passed through the | the philosophic wisdom and pay homage to the 
ordeal of experiment, and is fast becoming ac-| lofty imagination of Wordsworth; nor fail in 
knowledged as a useful and necessary branch of | fond study and admiration of the quaint imagery 
instruction, is sufficiently attested by the fact | and fervent piety of Herbert, the lyric grandeur 
that it is now introduced and taught in a large | and polished elegance of Gray, the tenderness of 
number of our leading colleges and seminaries, | Campbell, the sweet passion of Burns, the melody 
among which may be mentioned, nine in Ohio, | and mystery of Coleridge, the rich picturesque- 
Yale College and Goodrich’s Seminary in Con- | ness of Keats, the high thought and marvellous 
necticut, three in Indiana, five in New York, | rhythm of Tennyson, the artistic finish and noble 
fivein Pennsylvania, two in Massachusetts, beside | aspiration of Longfellow, the mild wisdom and . 
the Public Schools, and one in each of the follow- | pure sentiment of Bryant, the human heart and 
ing States, viz: Illinois, Rhode Island, New| warm philanthropy of Whittier, the metaphysic 
Hampshire, Virginia, Michigan, Mississippi, | depth of the man, and the spiritual elevation of 
Towa and Arkanzas. ao a the woman, in those doubly-wedded Brownings. 
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Nor are our essayists to be neglected—the ele- 
gant Addison, the gay and easy Steele, the shrewd 


and vigorous Swift, the ponderous but senten- | 


tious Johnson, the genial Goldsmith, De Quincey, 
the perfect master of our language, and our own 
delightful Irving, the peer of any of these men. 
The study of the graver departments of our 
literature, also, will refine and beautify, as well 
as strengthen and elevate the mind. You will 
be easily attracted to the great historians, living 
and dead, a glorious galaxy—many of whose 
brightest stars have risen in our American firma- 
ment—and to the philosophers, from the clear 
logic of Locke to the comprehensive wisdom of 


_ 3 ; 
him* who has just sunk to rest on Scotland’s 


bosom, so fruitful in great men. Biography will 
instruct you in the capacities of our nature and 
in nobleness of life, by bright examples. Some 
of you may be drawn into one field in literature, 
some into another; you may safely follow your in- 
clinations, confident that these elegant pursuits 
will leave your minds all the fresher for sterner 
duties, at the same time that they refine and 
ennoble your natures. 

The various delightful and attractive branches 
of natural science will afford healthful occupation 
to your minds; and I am happy that many of 
you have already pursued some of them to a 
great extent, and with great credit to yourselves. 
Indulge in every thing a love of the beautiful, in 
nature and in art. Familiarize yourselves par- 
ticularly with Nature; she lies within the reach 
of every one of us. We have but to open our 
eyes, and her mild and generous influences will 
pour in upon our souls. Qh, cherish her with a 
warm affection ! 

“ Knowing that Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her ; ’tis her privilege, 

Through all the years of this our life, to lead 

From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 

The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 

Shine on thee in the solitary walk, 

And let the misty mountain winds be free 

To blow against thee ; and in after years, 

* * These wild ecstacies shall be matured 

Into a sober pleasure, and thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies.” 

The practice of drawing landscapes from na- 
ture is to be highly recommended, not only as 
calculated to perfect you in one of the most ele- 
gant of accomplishments, and one which will be 
of immense utility, as well as delight, in any 
travels you may undertake, but also as inducing 
a habit of closer and minuter observation of na- 


* Sir William Hamilton. 
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ture, and a more intimate acquaintance with her 
subtler beauties. 

But one of the greatest uses of intellectual cul- 
‘ture will. be wanting, if you are unable to bring 

forth what is in you, for the instruction of your 

‘fellow men. The power of utterance, then, in 
| writing, public speaking, and conversation, it 
behoves you to cultivate as one on which your use- 
| fulness in the world largely depends. Train your- 
| selves first to accurate thought, and then to con- 
cise and logical statement. The very effort of 
statement will exhibit to you the perfection or 
‘the deficiency of the thought, and thus assist the 
mental operation. The pen and the tongue are 
| already mightier than the sword, or than any other 
| human agency. It is worth ambition to learn to 
| wield these noble weapons in the cause of truth and 
‘virtue. In the written exercises required of you 
|by the college or in your literary societies, in 
your declamations and debates, and in your daily 
| social converse, follow this simple rule, on every 
occasion to do your best. It is the curse of 
life that in so many things we are but half men, 
engage in our work with but half our miads, and 
never do justice to our best selves. In conversa- 
tion, fear not to attempt the most elevated sub- 
jects, and bring out your best stores. There is 
a healthy mental excitement in elevated and high- 
toned discourse, which calls forth some of our 
highest powers under circumstances more favora- 
ble for their exercise than any other. 

Another duty to which we should attach great 
importance is that of good manners. Be genéle- 
men—by which I mean to imply the noblest 
sense of that “ grand old name,’ the *#Aca)2Sia 
of the Greeks, the character of “a gentleman 
anda scholar,” or better still, to use Dr. Arnold’s 
favorite expression, of a“ Christian gentleman.” 
Be neat in your persons; be kindly and cour- 
teous in your intercourse with each other; culti- 
vate all those graces of manner and deportment 

|which are so winning in a virtuous character, 
|and which will lend a perpetual sunshine to your 
presence, and enable you to carry blessings with 
you wherever you go. Be gentlemen in your 
language, in your abstinence from all low vul- 
garisms, and, above all, from words of grossness ; 
|in your carriage, equally remote from haughtiness 
and from servility ; in your feelings, detesting 
everything low and mean, and cherishing all 
manly and noble sentiments. 

Cultivate a constant cheerfulness and serenity 
of disposition. ‘‘ Dante places in his lowest hell 
those who in life were melancholy and repining 
without a cause, thus profaning and darkening 
| God’s blessed sunshine; and, in some of the an- 

cient Christian systems of virtues and vices, Mel- 
| ancholy is unholy, and a vice; Cheerfulness is 
holy and a virtue.”’* To cheerfulness, good 
|temper and winning ways, add active benevo- 


} 





* “The Italians have the same word, T7ristezza, for 
‘melancholy, and for malignity or wickedness.” 











lence. Let us keep warm in our hearts the flame 
of love for our fellow men, and be willing to 
sacrifice our own pleasure and inclinations for 
the pleasure and the good of others. 

Above all things, should we look well to the 
temper and state of our hearts. ‘‘ Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of 
life.’ To this end, we must look for assistance 
to a higher Power. It may be unbecoming here 
to make more than this passing allusion ; but lest 
my earnest exhortations to self-culture may seem 
to have been based too much upon an arrogant 
confidence in mere human strength, I would re- 
mind you that, while the apostle indulges in 
that noble and manly boast—“I can do all 
things ’’—words instinct with that pride and 
power of human will which we admire in a 
Napoleon, he adds at once the essential and sub- 
lime Christian qualification, “through Christ, 
which strengtheneth me’’—words that imply a 
sublimity and a grandeur which no Napoleon 
ever reached. 

It is a noble work, my friends, which lies be- 
fore us. We should be grateful for the privilege 
of having such a work to do. As we contem- 
plate it, we shall realize how great a blessing is 
life—life, the opportunity of such glorious deeds. 

Be not discouraged by the magnitude of the 
work. It is natural that you should ask your- 
selves, at times, the despairing question—“ How 
can I do so much? How learn so much, read 
so much, acquire so many accomplishments, sub- 
due so many evil propensities?’’ But responsi- 
bility is always exactly proportioned to ability ; 
no one can be required to do more than he can 
do. And no one expects to build up a perfect 
character ina day. The work which 1 have 
been describing, is not the work of a month, or 
a year, or of ten years, but of a life. And it is 
an easier work than you may imagine; we can 
all do much more than we think, if our hearts 
are really enlisted. ‘ Every day,’ says Goethe, 
“is a vase, into which a great deal can be poured, 
if one is only determined to fill it.”’ If we were 
to devote but an additional half hour a day to 
the cultivation of our nobler powers, what ac- 
quirements might we not make before our heads 
are white with age, if we are permitted to live to 
that season ; and should we fall in the early part 
ef the day, great will be the consolation of feeling 
that we fall in the thick of the battle, and that 
we did yeoman’s service so long as the day was 
granted. Let us exult in the very difficulties to 
be encountered. There can be no virtue (vir-tus) 
without conflict and conquest—a truth in which 
lies the solution of the great problem—Why is 
evil permitted to exist ? 

Be not impatient for too rapid progress. All 
healthy growth is slow and gradual. Avoid, then, 
all nervous anxiety and unquiet ambition ; calmly 
and gently press on, ‘“‘ unhasting, unresting, like 
the stars.” Faint not, nor be weary, for “not 
to advance is to go back.”’ Neither be dismayed 
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by occasional failures and backslidings. In a 
world where there is so much to do, we have not 
time for despair. He that has failed, should 
feel sorrow for the past; but his sorrow should 
cast no shade on his forward path, but only urge 
him to renewed and more determined struggle. 
“ Look not mournfully into the Past, it cometh 
not again. Wisely improve the present, it is 
thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy future, 
without fear, and with a manly heart.”’ 


us be incited by a constant sense of duty. In 
Wordsworth’s grand ode, he speaks, with a sub- 
lime imagination, of this noble power as lying at 
the foundations of the universe itself :— 


bard’s earnest supplication :— 
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And in all this manly labor and struggle, let 

















“ Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we any thing so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face ; 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds ; 

And Fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong ; 

And the most ancient Heavens, through Thee, are fresh 
and strong !” 


Let us add, each one of us, for ourselves, the 















































“ To humbler functions, awful Power! 

I call thee ; I myself commend 

Unto thy guidance, from this hour ; 

Oh, let my weakness have an end! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of Reason give ; 

And, in the light of Truth, thy Bondman let me live!” 









































For Friends’ Review. 
COSTA RICA. 


Central America, so little known a few years 
since, has become an object of great attention to 
Europeans, as well as to citizens of the United 
States. The (English) New Monthly Magazine 
contains a review of a late German book, de- 
scribing a visit to Costa Rica by Drs. Wagner 
and Sherzer, from which we take the following 
extracts. The territory of this small republic 
lies between Nicaragua on the north, and New 
Granada on the south, extending across the Isth- 
mus from the waters of the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 


“The people of Costa Rica are incomparably 
better than their neighbors, better than all the 
Hispaniolans and mixed races from Mexico to 
Buenos Ayres. This testimony is given by all 
travellers who have visited them. But the people 
are far from possessing the civic virtues of the 
Anglo-American race, and are probably devoted 
to a slow destruction as soon as the more power- 
ful Northern race settles by masses in this coun- 
try. The greater portion of the nation only work 
to gain their living. The minority only strive 
to gain so much in addition, that they may enjoy 
an independent position. The restless activity 
and incessant desire of gain which impels the 
American to commence enterprises, not merely 
to enjoy comfort and luxury, but also to satisfy 
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a strange human impetus, are utterly unknown to, West Indian islands. Wages, in comparison 
the effeminate Creole people of these zones. The | with North America, are remarkably low, and 
vices and faults of the Costa Ricans are shared | the value of the crops proportionally higher. 
in common with all those belonging to the same | Gentlemen farmers, who generally fail in North 
race. Although more active and industrious | America, get on capitally in Costa Rica. The 
than the inhabitants of Mexico, Guatemala, Hon- | capital laid out generally produces twenty to 
duras and Nicaragua, they share with all the | thirty per cent. with hired labor, and of course 
New Spaniards a decided propensity for indolence. | this is largely increased if the farmer and his 
Nothing so difficult as to arouse in this nation | family work themselves. The most perfect po- 
any persistent energy. The Costa Rican fre- | litical calm and personal security prevail in Costa 
quently grows enthusiastic for any great mani- | Rica. The honest, peaceful character of the in- 
festation of civilization. For instance, he would | habitants, whom a severe critic would call abject 
gladly possess railways, steamers, electric tele- | and cowardly, furnishes a better guarantee for 
graphs, but above all, the plump sacks of dollars, | life and property than elsewhere, even in the 





which industry and enterprise enable the Yankee | 
to acquire ; but in his attempts at imitation he | 
generally falls back into his old indolence, as | 
soon as he perceives the exertions and sacrifices 

which he must make to gain the desired end. | 
One of the most distinguishing features of the | 
Costa Rican is the uncertainty of his keeping a 
promise or bargain. Punctual and conscientious 
keeping to his word is one of the greatest rarities. 
All Hispaniolans share the same defect. 

“The result which Dr. Wagner draws from 
his travels in Costa Rica—which he visited tho- 
roughly, although our space would not allow us 
to do more than attend to his residence in the 
chief city of the republic—is decidedly in favor 
of German emigration to Costa Rica. He is of | 
opinion that emigrants possessing a small capital 


should unquestionably bend their steps to Cen- 


tral in preference to North America. Any one 

with about £300 at his disposal, will find himself 

here happy and comfortable, and will be able to | 
rear his family respectably. But the republic of 

Costa Rica is decidedly the best of the five States 

composing Central America. 

“In the first place, Costa Rica, as a moun- 
tainous country, possesses incomparably a more | 
healthy and pleasant climate than any of the 
North American States. There is nothing here 


like the unendurable heat and killing frost of | 
The 


Ohio, Pennsylvania, and even Wisconsin. 
climate, whose glorious mildness is occasioned | 
by the elevation of the soil, allows the Northerner 
the freest use of his corporal energies, although 
the country is situated in the torrid zone. Even 
the rainy season, which lasts six months, has no | 
terrors for the emigrant, for the rain seldom falls | 
except during three or four hours in the after- 

noon. The mornings, however, during the rainy | 
season, are generally bright and sunny, and the | 
farmer always finds time to attend to his labors. | 
The soil in Costa Rica is far more fertile than the 

best portions of Illinois or Ohio. There are al- | 
most every where two crops a year, and no ma- | 
huring is requisite. 


the most advantageous productions of the tropies | 
flourish here; above all, the banana, the coffee- | 
plant, sugar-cane and cotton, which bear better 
crops than in the most favored portions of the 


| produce. 


|of the Spaniards. 


could easily support 8,000,000. 


best organized States of Europe. 

“The disadvantages connected with emigra- 
tion to Costa Rica may be easily summed up. 
The mode of reaching it is more fatiguing and 
expensive to the European than a voyage to the 
United States. Nature and art have done very 
little to further intercommunication in the coun- 
try. There are no great navigable rivers; no 
railways or steamers facilitate the export of the 
The badly made roads, which the 
overnment most shamefully neglects, are decente 
during the dry season, but almost impassable 
from the beginning of September to the middle 
of November. But we believe that these incon- 
veniences are more than out-balanced by the ex- 
cellence of the climate. Much has been said, 
too, about earthquakes and volcanic eruptions 
rendering Costa Rica a dangerous abode, but it 
is almost fabulous; light shocks are frequent 
enough, but are quite innocent; powerful ones 
oecur scarcely once in a century. Still rarer are 
the great voleanic eruptions, only one of which 
has occurred in Costa Rica since the settlement 
If we calculate the loss of 
life which the country has suffered by such natu- 
ral calamities, it amounts to about one life every 
two years, while yellow fever, bilious fever and 
cholera, in many States of the Union, carry off 
thousands periodically. 

Uncultivated land in all the different regions 
may be bought in almost any quantity. Costa 
Rica’s population does not exceed 150,000, while 
its fertile soil (about equal in extent to Bavaria) 
The most ex- 
pensive land is in the vicinity of San José and 
Cartago, where the most productive coffee planta- 
tions are established, and where only rich owners 
of haciendas or clever market gardeners could 
make it answer. But at a distance of twelve to 
fifteen miles from these towns, the price of land 
is very moderate. In the neighborhood of Ala- 
pula and Heredia, on the terraces and slopes 
which attach the plateau to the Cordilleran chain, 


In addition to the several | cleared land may be purchased very reasonably. 
corn varieties of the north and temperate zones, | 


Some people’s religious opinion“is only a stake 
driven in the ground; does not grow—shoots 
out no green—remains just there, and just so.— 

7. 
oster. 












BY MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


World! whata wonder is this, 
Grandly and simply sublime— 
All the Atlantic abyss. 
Leapt in a nothing of time! 
Even the steeds of the Sun 
Half a day panting behind 
In the flat-race that is ran— 
Won by a flash of the mind. 


Lo, on this sensitive link— 
It is one link, not a chain— 
Man to his brother can think, 
Spurning the breadth of the main ; 
Man to his brother can speak, 
Swift as a bolt from a cloud, 
And where its thunders were weak 
There his least whisper is loud. 


Yea: for as Providence wills, 
Now doth intelligent man 
Conquer material ills, 
Wrestling them down as he can; 
And by one weak little coil 
Under the width of the waves. 
Distance and time are his spoil, 
Fettered as Caliban slaves! 


Courage, O servants of light! 
For ye are safe to succeed ; 
Lo, ye are helping the right, 
And shall be blest in your deed ; 
Lo, ye shall bind in one band, 
Joining the nations as one, - 
Brethren of every land— 
Blessing them under the sun! 


This is Earth’s pulse of high health 
Thrilling with vigor and heat; 
Brotherhood, wisdom, and wealth 
Throbbing in every beat; 
But ye must watch in good sooth 
Lest to false fever it swerve— 
Touch it with tenderest truth 
As the world’s exquisite nerve. 


Let the first message across— 
High-hearted Commerce, give heed— 
Not be of profit or loss, 
But one electric indeed— 
Praise to the Giver be given 
For that he giveth man skill ; 
Praise to the Great God of Heaven, 
Peace upon Earth, and Good-will! 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InteLLicence.—Liverpool dates are to the 
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A RHYME FOR-THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 












































Hugh Miller, the eminent writer on geology, was 
found dead on the floor of his bed-room, at his resi- 
dence in Edinburgh, shot through the heart. For some 
time past he had been in the habit of having a loaded 
revolver in his room—an attempt having been madé 
lately to break into his museum. A pdst-mortem 
examination, with the attendant circumstances, indi- 
cated that the act was suicidal, under the impulse of 
insanity. 

Iraty.—The recent attempt on his life has but 
served to confirm the King of Naples in his resolve 
not to make those changes in his system of govern- 
ment which the Western Powers declared to be neces- 
sary to the peace and welfare of the whole of the 
Italian peninsula. 

Persia.—The Shah is said to be forced into the war 
by the anti-English party, which menaced him with 
deposition and death, should he hesitate to engage in 
hostilities. The Imaum of Muscat has refused tribute 
to Persia for his possessions in the Persian Gulf, de- 
claring that he considered the Shah merely as his 
spiritual head. France claims the Isiand of Karrak, 
now occupied by British troops, on the ground of a 
cession by Persia in 1769. 

Cnina.—The French Consul General has received 
orders to demand reparation for the death by violence 
of the Abbe Chatelaine, put to death for his religion. 
This demand will be supported by the French squad- 
ron, charged to compel the Emperor of China to allow 
a representative of France to reside at Pekin ; a privi- 
lege hitherto possessed only by Russia. 

The authorities of Canton having seized twelve 
men on board a British vessel in the river, the 
British Consul interfered, but was insulted and treated 
with violence. He remonstrated with the Chinese 
Governor General, without effect, and he then ap- 
pealed to Admiral Seymour, who commenced hostili- 
ties on the 24th of 10th month, by attacking and taking 
the forts which guarded the city. On the 27th, a fire 
was opened on the city and the Governor’s palace, and 
the walls were breached and stormed on the 29th, the 
troops penetrating to the palace walls, but withdraw- 
ing in the evening. Attempts at renewed negotiations 
proving fruitless, the inner portion of the city was 
bombarded on the 3d and 4th of 11th mo. On the 
6th, 23 war junks were destroyed. No signs of an ac- 
commodation were discernable at the latest accounts. 
The foreign factories had been vacated, property to a 
large amount destroyed, and commerce was completely 
paralyzed. 

Later.—The America arrived at Halifax on the 
15th, with news to the 3rd inst. The President’s 
Message to the Swiss Federal Assembly had been pub- 
lished. It stated that all the foreign Ministers at 
Berne had made a proposal, that if the Swiss authori- 
ties would give up the trial of the Neufchatel prisoners; 


3lst ult. A despatch from Berlin on the 27th states 
that the Swiss Viet had received from the Emperor 
Napoleon a proposition for an arrangement. 

‘The prospect of a war for such an object as the titu- 
lar sovereignty over a Swiss Canton, is said to have 
produced unequivocal dissatisfaction among all classes 
in Prussia, and several of the papers had ventured to 
deprecate the King’s project. ‘Though both parties 
continued their warlike preparations, the tenor of the 
last advices is more favorable to a peaceful settlement 
of the difficulty. 

The Wurtemberg Chambers are said to have pro- 
tested against the passage of troops across their ter- 
ritory. 

Enauanp.—The trade reports from the manufacturing 
districts indicate a prosperous condition, and the pros- 
pect for the coming year is fair. There was no par- 


ticular change in the money market. Breadstuffs had 
advanced slightly. 





their respective governments would endeavor to induce 
Prussia to recognize the absolute independence of 


Neufchatel. The proposition was not accepted. The 


Federal Assembly, before adjourning, passed a decree 
that the Federal Council will continue the endeavor te 
procure the peaceful recognition of the independence 
of Neufchatel; approved the military levies, granted 
unlimited credit and authority to the Federal Council 
to take measures for defence, and authorized a loan of 
30,000,000 francs. 

The Plenipotentiaries of the Powers that signed the 
treaty of Paris, met in that city on the 3lst ult. A 
programme was read stating that whereas a difficulty 
had arrisen in executing the 20th article of the treaty, 
the contracting parties met to consider under what cir- 
cumstances the difficulties could be a: d. A con- 
ciliatory spirit was exhibited by all parties. Further 
accounts from Canton represent a difficulty to have 
occurred between the Chinese and the U. S.ship Ports- 
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mouth, the details of which are not clearly given ; it is 
said, however, that an American ship was fired into 
by a Chinese fort in Macao roads, whereupon the Ports- 
mouth proceeded to destroy it, notifying the Chinese 
authorities that unless instant reparation was made, 
hostilities would ensue. 

NicaraGua.—Advices are to the 10th inst. 
Costa Ricans, protected by the Engiish fleet, had 


seized every steamboat on the San Juan River, and | 


captured the forts of San Carlos and Castillo. The 
Costa Rican forces held every position on the river, 
excepting Punta Arenas. A severe battle had been 
fought at Granada, in which Walker's partizans, after 
being hemmed in for some days, finally repulsed the 
allies and withdrew to Rivas, removing the public 
documents and military stores to the latter place, 
which the allies quitted at their approach. Walker 
was entirely cut off from communi¢ation with San 
Juan. 

Mexico.—Bands of rebels still infest various parts 
of the country, but on the whole, the government ap- 
pears stronger than any other which has existed there 
for some time. A violent hurricane occurred near 
Vera Cruz on the 20th ult., in which several vessels 
were lost, among them a Mexican national steamer 
with 80 persons on board. A snow storm took place 
at the city of Mexico on the same day, lasting several 
hours. Such a phenomenon was almost unprecedented | 


Domestic.—Accounts from California are to the 
20th ult. The Supreme Court of the State has de- 
clared the entire State debt unconstitutional, except- 
ing $300,000. The Court recommends the adoption 
of the debt by the Legislature, and that the question 
of repudiation be submitted to the people. The 
people are opposed to repudiation, and the Gov- 
ernor expresses full confidence that the whole debt 
will be redeemed. The amount is over $3,000,- 
000. Meetings have been held in various parts of the 
State, to give expression to the public opinion on the 
subject. José Y. Limantour, whose claim to a con- 
siderable part of the site of San Francisco was con- 
firmed by the U. 8. Land Commissioner, has been ar- 
rested on a charge of perjury, the alleged Mexican 
grant under which he claimed being found to be 
forged. A convention of colored people has been held 
in Sacramento, for the purpose of taking measures to 
endeavor to obtain a release from their disability to 
give evidence in courts of justice against white persons. 
The Chinese have built a hospital in San Francisco. 

The Indians of Southern California are in a very 
destitute condition, on account of their crops having 
failed last season, and the streams yielding them no 
fish. The acorns also have failed them, and unless 
relief be extended, it is feared they will be driven to 
robbery and depredation to obtain the means of life. 

From Kansas we learn thatthe Free State Legisla- 
ture met at Topeka on the 6th ult., and adjourned on 
the 17th till the 9th of 6th month next. Gov. Robin- 
son had resigned. Lieutenant-Governor Roberts, 
though in the territory, failed to attend at the opening. 
Several members had been arrested on a writissued by 
Judge Cato, and taken to Tecumseh for trial. Ad- 
ditional frauds on the Indian lands are said to be in 
contemplation, but Gov. Geary has been invested with 
full powers for preventing them. 

By official tables published in New York, it appears 
that 141,625 foreign immigrants arrived at that port 
during the past year, and brought with them $9,642,- 
104 in cash. Of the immigrants, 11,749 were destined 
for Pennsylvania. 

Arrangements have been made, on behalf of the 
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of the land wires to connect the present line with the 
cable. 

The Legislature of Michigan has elected Zachariah 
Chandler as United States Senator, in place of Lewis 
Cass, for six years from the 4th of 3d month next ; and 
the Legislature of Maine has elected Hannibal Hamlin, 
the present Governor of the State, for the long term, 
and Amos Nourse forthe short term. James 8S. Green 
is elected for Missouri. 

Reports from western Missouri state, that the winter 
on the plains has been very severe, so that the survey- 
ing parties have been disabled and driven in. One 
party had two men frozen to death, and all the others 
were more orless disabled by the freezing of their limbs 
A train of Mormon immigrants is reported to have 
suffered terribly in the mountains. In Iowa, near the 
Missouri river, the thermometer has been as low as 
30° below zero. In Virginia, it*is said, the people 
have been harvesting ice, with the expectation that 
no supply will be needed from the North next summer, 
the weather having been uncommonly cold. 

The annual report of the Superintendent of Publie 
Instruction in Illinois states, that the total amount of 
the school, college and seminary fund is $1,054,365. 
There are in the State 696,348 white children, under 
21 years of age, and 323,303 attended school during 
the year. 


Concress.—The Post Office Committee of the Senate 
reported back without amendment the bill relative 
to a submarine telegraph. The House bill making an 
appropriation for the Military Academy passed, and 
bills were reported making appropriations for the im- 
provement by contract of the Mississippi, Missouri, 
Ohio and Arkansas rivers, and providing for the pro- 
tection of steamboats from damage or destruction by 
fire. The Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation 
bill passed on the 18th. 

The House of Representatives adopted a resolution 
instructing the Committee on Commerce to inquire 
whatadditional means are necessary to preserve vessels 
from shipwreck and prevent loss of life, on the coasts 
of New Jersey and Long Island. Bills were intro- 
duced for establishing a branch Mint in New York; 
for abolishing the duty on sugar; for establishing a 
railroad and telegraph line to the Pacific; for con- 
structing a wagon road from the South Pass via Great 
Salt Lake to Honey Lake valley, in eastern California 
making further appropriations for the territorial road 
now in course of construction from the Missouri op- 
posite Council Bluffs to Fort Kearney; and several 
others. The House passed with amendments the 
Senate bill relative to foreign coins, providing that 
the quarter, eighth and sixteenth of a dollar pieces 
shall be received by the Federal offices at 20, 10 and 
5 cents respectively, and shall not be again paid out 
The new cent is to consist of 28 parts copper and 12 
parts nickel, and the coinage of half cents is to cease 

The session of the 17th was brought to an abrupt 
termination by the sudden illness of J. R. Giddings, 
who fell insensible while speaking. He was recover- 
ing at the last accounts. A resolution was adopted 
on the 18th, instructing the Committee on Post Offices 
to inquire and report as to the expediency of establish- 
ing a weekly mail from New York and New Orleans 
to San Francisco ; and a similar resolution relative to 
a weekly mail between Mobile and San Francisco. A 


| resolution was also passed, desiring the President to 


inform the House whether resistance, organized or 
otherwise, has been made or is to be apprehended, 
against the official authorities of Utah, and whether 


| the laws are practically administered impartially. On 
Trans-Atiantic Telegraph Company, to have a portion | 
of the coast of Newfoundland surveyed, with a view | 
to the selection of the best place to bring the sub- | 
marine cable ashore, and also for the construction 


the 20th, the Committee on Territories presented a 
report adverse to the petition of the inhabitants of 
Arizona, for the establishment of a territorial govern- 
ment. 








